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worldly honour and advantage, got into profitable 
parsonages too much, and outlived and contradict- 
ed their own principles: and, which was yet worse, 
turned some of them absolute persecutors of other 
men for God’s sake, who but so lately came them- 
selves out of the furnace; which drove many a 
step farther, and that was into the water—another 
baptism—as believing they were not scripturally 
baptized; and hoping to find that presence and 
power of God, in submitting to this ordinance, 
which they desired and wanted. 

These people made also profession of neglecting, 
if not renouncing and censuring, not only the neces- 
sity, but use of all human learning, as to the mir.is- 
try, and all other qualifications to it, besides the 
helps and gifts of the Spirit of God, and those na- 
tural and common to men; and for a time they 
seemed, like John of old, a burning and a shining 
light to other societigs. 

They were very diligent, plain and serious; 
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Rise and Progress of the Society of Friends. 
(Continued from page 370.) 

In doctrine they were in some things short; in 
other things, to avoid one extreme, they ran into 
another; and for worship, there was, for the gene- 
rality, more of man in it than of God. They own- 
ed the Spirit, Inspiration and Revelation, indeed, 
and grounded their separation and reformation 
upon the sense and understanding they received 
from it, in the reading of the Scriptures of truth. 
And this was their plea, the Scripture was the text, 
the Spirit the interpreter, and that to every one for 
himself. But yet there was too much of human|strong in Scripture and bold in profession; bearing 
invention, tradition and art, that remained both in| much reproach and contradiction. But that which 
praying and preaching; and of worldly authority|others fell by, proved their hurt. For worldly 
and worldly greatness in their ministers; espe-|power spoiled them too; who had enough of it to 
cially in this kingdom, Sweden, Denmark, and some|try them what they would do if they had more; 
parts of Germany. God was therefore pleased|and they rested also too much upon their watery 
among us, to shift from vessel to vessel; and the|dispensation, instead of passing on more fully to 
next remove humbled the ministry, so that they|that of the fire and Holy Ghost, which was His 
were more strict in preaching, devout in praying,| baptism, who came with a fan in his hand, that he 
and zealous for keeping the Lord’s day, and/might thoroughly (and not in part only) purge his 
catechising children and servants, and repeating at|floor, and take away the dross and the tin of his 
home in their families what they had heard in| people, and make a man finer than gold. Withal 

* public. they grew high, rough and self-righteous, opposing 

But even as these grew into power, they were|further attainment; too much forgetting the day 
not only for whipping some out, but others into the|of their infancy and littleness, which gave them 
temple; and they appeared rigid in their spirits,|something of a real beauty; insomuch that many 
rather than severe in their lives, and more for a|left them, and all visible churches and societies, 
party than for piety, which brought forth another|and wandered up and down, as sheep without a 
people, that were yet more retired and select. shepherd, and as doves without their mates; seek- 
These would not communicate at large, or in com-|ing their beloved, but could not find Him (as their 
mon with others; but formed churches among 
themselves of such as could give some account of 
their conversion, at least of very promising expe- 
riences of the work of God’s grace upon their 
hearts; and under mutual agreements and cove- 
nants of fellowship, they kept together. These 
people were somewhat of a softer temper, and 
seemed to recommend religion by the charms of its 
love, mercy and goodness, rather than by the terror 
of its judgments and punishments; by which the 






















































above their chiefest joy. 










at appointed times or places, in their own wills, as 
in times past they were accustomed to do, but 
waited together in silence; and as anything rose 
in any one of their minds that they thought sa- 
former party would have terrified people into reli-|voured of a Divine spring, so they sometimes spoke. 
en. But so it was, that some of them not keeping in 

They also allowed greater liberty to prophecy|humility, and in the fear of God, after the abun- 
than those before them; for they admitted any|dance of revelation, were exalted above measure ; 
member to speak or pray, as well as their pastor,|and for want of staying their minds in an humble 
(whom they always chose, and not the civil magis-|dependence upon Him that opened their under- 
trate,) if such found anything pressing upon them|standings to see great things in his law, they ran 
to cither duty, even without the distinction of clergy|out in their own imaginations, and mixing them 
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or laity—persons of any trade, be it never so low| with those divine openings, brought forth a mon- 
and mechanical. But alas! even these people suf-|strous birth, to the scandal of those that feared 
fered great loss: for tasting of worldly empire, and |God, and waited daily in the temple not wade with 
the favour of princes, and the gain that ensued,|hands, for the consolation of Israel, the Jew in- 
they degenerated but too much. For though they} ward, and cireumcision in Spirit. 


This people obtained the name of Ranters, from 


and maintenance too, some of them, when it was|their extravagant discourses and practices, For 
their own turn to be tried, fell under the weight of|they interpreted Christ’s fulfilling of the law for 


us, to be a discharging of us from any obligation 
and duty the law required, instead of the condem- 
nation of the law for sins past, upon faith and re- 
pentance; and that now it was no sin to do that 
which before it was a sin to commit; the slavish 
fear of the law being taken off by Christ, and all 
things good that man did, if he did but do them 
with the mind and persuasion that it was so. In- 
somuch that divers fell into gross and enormous 
practices; pretending in excuse thereof, that they 
could, without evil, commit the same act which 
was sin in another to do; thereby distinguishing 
between the action and the evil of it, by the direc- 
tion of the mind and intention in the doing of it; 
which was to make sin superabound by the abound- 
ings of grace, and to turn from the grace of God 
into wantopness—a securer way of sinning than 
before: as if Christ came not to save us from our 
sins, but in our sins; not to take away sin, but 
that we might sin more freely at his cost, and with 
less danger to ourselves. I say, this ensnared 
divers, and brought them to an utter and lament- 
able loss as to their eternal state; and they grew 
very troublesome to the better sort of people, and 
furnished the looser with an occasion to profane. 

It was about that time, that the eternal, wise- 
and good God was pleased, in his infinite love, to 
honour and visit this benighted and bewildered na- 
tion with his glorious day-spring from on high; 
yea, with a most sure and certain sound of the 
word of light and life, through the testimony of a 
chosen vessel, to an effectual and blessed purpose, 
can many thousands say; glory be to the name of 
the Lord forever! 

For as it reached the conscience, and broke the 
heart, and brought many to a sense and search, 
so that which people had been vainly seeking weth- 
out, with much pains and cost, they, by this minis- 
try, found within, where it was they wanted what 
they sought for, viz. the right way to peace with 


souls desired to know Him) whom their souls loved|God. For they were directed to the light of Jesus 


Christ within them, as the seed and leaven of the 


These people were called Seekers by some, and|kingdom of God; near all, because in all, and 
the Family of Love. by others; because, as they|G 
came to the knowledge of one another, they some-|and just monitor in every bosom—the gift and 
times met together, not formally to pray or preach} grace of God, to life and salvation, that appears to 


’s talent to all—a faithful and true witness, 


all, though few regard it. This the traditional 
christian, conceited of himself, and strong in his 
own will and righteousness, and overcome with 
blind zeal and passion, either despised as a low 
and common thing, or opposed as a novelty, under 
many hard names, and opprobrious terms; deny- 
ing, in his ignorant and angry mind, any fresh 
manifestations of God’s power and Spirit in man 
in these days, though never more needed to make 
true christians. Not unlike those Jews of old, 
who rejected the Son of God, at the very same 
time that they blindly professed to wait for the 
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Messiab to come; because, alas! he appeared not| whom sin hath made as a wilderness overrun with 

among them according to their carnal mind and|briars and thorns, might become as the garden of 

expectation. 
This brought forth many abusive books, which|ed with the most virtuous and beautiful plants of 

filled the greater sort with envy, and the lesser|God’s own right-hand planting, to his eternal 

with rage; and made the way and progress of this | praise. 

blessed testimony straight and narrow indeed to 

those that received it. However, God owned his 

own work, and this testimony did effectually reach, 

gather, comfort and establish the weary and heavy 

laden, the hungry and thirsty, the poor and needy, (Concluded from page 371.) 

the mournful and sick of many maladies, that had| It will be seen that she is rightly named the 

spent all upon physicians of no value, and waited | Nautilus, that curious fish having the same faculty 


(To be continued.) 
ee 
From The Leisure Hour. 


A Morning at the Victoria Docks. 


tenance, a touch of his garment, and help from his|has suggested the principle of the great invention. 
hand, who cured the poor wonian’s issue, raised|'The inventor has gone to Nature and stolen her 
the centurion’s servant, the widow’s son, the ruler’s|secret, and that, we may remark by the way, is 
daughter, and Peter's mother. And like her, they |the true road to success in all scientific discovery. 
no sooner felt his power and efficacy upon their|'The solution of the apparent mystery of so pon- 


hearts, through all mockings, contradictions, beat-|simple enough. The elasticity of atmospheric air 


God, cultivated by his divine power, and replenish-| 


| 
for relief from heaven, help only from above: see-|of rising to the surface or sinking to the bottom at’ 
ing, upon a serious trial of all things, nothing else|its own volition; what should also be recognized) 
would do but Christ himself, the ligbt of his coun-|is the undoubted fact that it is the little fish which) 


The success of this trial trip inspires others 
with a desire to do the same, and there is soon a 
second boat load ready, who, with equal celerity, 
are despatched to the bottom of the basin, a depth 
of twenty-seven feet. When they have had enough 
of it, they come up in their turn, and are followed 
by a third party, and these again by a fourth; 
and so on, and on. In some of these trips the 
machine is altogether separated from any outward 
communication: the pipe for supplying air is de 
tached from the Nautilus and held aloft, to pro. 
claim the fact, in the hands of one of the engineers 
on the float—so that the explorers below and far 
out of sight, are left alone with the resources they 
have carried down with them. This, however, 
makes no sort of difference; they all come bob- 
bing up again just in the same way, and emerge 
as merrily from their submarine prison. We took 
occasion to question one of the party, who lad 
remained below for a considerable time, as to the 


‘nature of his sensations while submerged. He 
souls, but they gave up to obey him in a testimony |derous a machine rising and sinking in the water, | 
to his power, and with resigned wills and faithful |even with tons’ weight of stone attached to it, is) 


informed us that he was not sensible of any dif- 
ference in his sensations from what they were at 
the moment of speaking. He had been down in 


ings, prisons, and mapy other jeopardies that at-|is the vital principle of the whole thing. Before| a diving-bell lately, aud had then suffered consid- 


tended them for his blessed name’s sake. proceeding on her subaqueous excursion, the air 


And truly they were very many, and very great; |is pumped into a receiver at a great density. Or-[ 


so that in all human probability they must have|dinarily, she would float, being buoyed up by hol- 
been swallowed up quick of the proud and boiste-|low side-chambers; when it is desirable to sink 
rous waves that swelled and beat against them ;|her, water is let into these side-chambers by the 
but that the God of all their tender mercies was|turning of a cock, and her descent may thus be 
with them in his glorious authority, so that the|regulated as slowly as you please, by stopping the 
hills often fied, and the mountains melted away |admission of more water when the required gravity 
before the power tbat filled them; working might-|is obtained. When it is required to ascend, a por- 
ily for them, as well as in them, one ever following |tion of the air condensed in the receiver is turned 


the other. By which they saw plainly, to their| into the side-chambers, and by its expansion forces} 


exceeding great confirmation and comfort, that all|the water from them by the same channel at which 
things were possible with him with whom they had |it entered, and the machine rises. There is no 


to do; and that the more that which God required |limit to the power which may thus be brought to 
seemed to cross man’s wisdom, and expose them|work at the bottom of the sea; the same agency 
to man’s wrath, the more God appeared to help} which would move one ton would move a thousand 
and to carry them through all to his glory ;—inso-|or ten thousand—al] that is necessary being a ma- 
much, that if ever any people could say in truth,|chine of suitable dimensions. 


“Thou art our sun and our shield, our rock and| When the speaker has made the subject tolerably 
anctuary, and by thee we have leaped over a wall, |plain to his hearers, he calls their attention to a 
and by thee we have run through a troop, and by | practical illustration of his lecture. While he has 
thee we have put the armies of the aliens to flight,” | been speaking, the steam-pump on a float at the 
these people had a right to say it. And as God |opposite side of the basin has been at work sup- 
had delivered their souls from the wearisome bur-|plying the Nautilus with condensed air; and now 


dens of sin and vanity, and enriched their poverty |he has ceased, a number of the notable savans of 


of spirit, and satisfied their great hunger and thirst | London are seen putting off in a boat from the 
after eternal righteousness, and filled them with ‘jetty, and landing on the domed top of the Nauti- 


the good things of his own house, and made them one where they disappear one by one under the) 


stewards of his manifold gifts; so they went forth!conduct of the captain, who enters last. The lid 


to all quarters of these nations, to declare to the | of the teapot is screwed down by an outsider, who) 


inhabitants thereof what God had done for them;|has no sooner got into the boat and sculled off, 
what they had found, and where and how they had |than down sinks the Nautilus gently out of sight. 
found it, viz. the way to peace with God; inviting] Al! eyes are fixed on the spot where it disappeared, 
them to come, and see, and taste for themselves,|and the hum of the crowd is followed by a remark- 
the truth of what they declared unto them. able stilluess expressive of something more than 

Aud as their testimony was to the principle of|surprise. For some time there is not so much as 


erably in the temples and ears; but nothing of the 
kind was perceivable in the Nautilus, where he sat 
with as much comfort as he did anywhere. 





| ciency for practical purposes. 


It is obvious that the advantages derivable from 
the use of a machine like the Nautilus, in place of 


| the common diving-bell, must be very great. We are 
under no necessity of advancing an opinion of our 


own on that subject, as Mr Gay, the chief engineer 
of the United States Navy, has recorded the re- 
sults of his own experiments and those of others 
in Glen Cove, made with a view to test its effi- 
He attached to the 
machine blocks of granite weighing four tons each, 
occupying only three minutes in attaching them 
‘and bringing them within four feet of the surface, 
|and he reports that with the aid of auxiliary water 
chambers, the same stones might be brought within 
one foot of the surface. On descending with the 
stone to the bottom, he found that it could be 
| transported laterally with as much ease as though 
it were suspended from a crane, and could be 
readily placed in any required position. He bears 
testimony to the absence of all unpleasant sensa- 
tions while in the Nautilus, in which he remarks 
that labour is attended with less fatigue than in 
‘the diving-bell. Further, from its simple construe- 
|tion and safety in operation, he tells us the cost of 
working is less, and a very great amount of work 
can be performed over that done by the ordinary 
bell, employing double the number of workmen; 
and finally, he recommends it to the favourable 
consideration of the American Government, on the 
ground that its use will reduce the cost of work 
under water by three-fourths. 





Preventing Spontuneous Combustion.—It is & 


God in man, the precious pearl and leaven of the|a ripple on the surface to denote that anything is|fact better ascertained than accounted for, that 


kingdom, as the only blessed means appointed of! going on below; then there is a mixture of snort- 
God to quicken, convince and sanctify man, so|ing and spouting, and a foamy bubbling of the 
they opened to them what it was in itself, and what|water; and then all is silent again. . It is not till 
it was given to them for; bow they might know|some ten minutes have elapsed, when people are 
it from their own spirit, and that of the subtle ap-|beginuing to look a little blank, to speculate on 


fixed oils, when mixed with any light kind of char- 
coal, or substances containing carbon, such as cot 
ton, flax, or even wool, which is not of it-elf in- 
flammable, heat by the process of decomposition, 
and, after remaining in contact some time, at length 


pearance of the evil one; and what it would do|perilous probabilities, and to nudge one another by|burst into flame. ‘his spontaneous combustion 


for all those whose minds are turned off from the|the elbow, that the Nautilus comes bounding to the 
vanity of the world, and its lifeless ways and teach-|surface with the resilience of a diver who has 
ers, and adhere to this blessed light in themselves, |taken a rather deep plunge, and, shaking the spray 
which discovers and condemns sin, in all its appear-|from its top, settles into its original position. Iu 
ances, aud shows how to overcome it, if minded|another moment the lid or cover flies up, and the 
and obeyed in its holy manifestations and convic-|voyagers, laughing and chatting, step forth and 


takes place in waste cotton which has been em- 
ployed to wipe machines, and then thrown away 
and allowed to accumulate into a heap. An m- 
stance of this kind is mentioned, where the waste 
wool in a manufactory for spinning worsted was 
thrown into a corner and neglected ; it then heated, 


tions; giving power to such to avoid and resist|regain their boat, with not so much as a drop of|and was on the point of bursting into flame, when 


those things that do not please God, and to grow|moisture on their persons or the most trifling de- 


‘strong in love, faith and good works; that so man,|rangement of costume. 


the attention of the workmen was directed to the 
heap by the smoke and smell. In cotton mills the 
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danger exists in a still greater degree, and it is 
believed that the destruction of many cotton fac- 
tories has been occasioned by this means. The 
cause of this peculiar property of fixed oils deserves 
more attention than has hitherto been paid to it. 


Selected for “The Friend.” 

It may truly be said, that charity covers a mul- 
titude of faults, that it rejoiceth not in evil, and 
hopeth all things: it seldom sees one mistake his 


THE FRIEND. 


received in some skirmish. Soon after we met a!o’clock in the morning, when it began to flow, un- 
one horse carriage, in which was laid at full length til I left the street, long after dark. Every church, 
an officer of rank, whose face wore so ghastly a every large hall, every private house in the town, 
look as to make it evident he was dying. On/has been taken for the service of the wounded. 
reaching Montechiaro, and stopping for a moment| Those whose injuries are slight, after having them 


to rest our horses, we were told that a great battle 
was then going on in the plain before Castiglione ; 
and going at once to the summit of some old forti- 
fications which once defended the town, we could 
see with our glasses the smoke of the engagement. 


way, Without casting around an inquisitive eye of We lost no time in pushing forward, although we 


pity on his behalf; and often finds an apology for 
him in his peculiar circumstances, exposure, or 
trials, where an unkind or prejudiced mind would 
see nothing but reasons for reproach and censure. 
A little serious reflection may convince a sincere 
mind, that every degree of hatred we coneeive, is 
a proof that we have not yet fully attained the 
benefit intended for us, by the sufferings aud death 
of Christ. What avails the idea of his dying:on 
the cross for our sins, if we are, nevertheless, the 
willing and wilful slaves of the same tormenting 
spirit of malevolence which drove the nails. 
Whatever pretexts men assume for an unkind 


were told that we would not reach Castiglione, be- 
cause the roads were completely occupied by artil- 
lery held in reserve. We went on, however, con- 
tinuing to meet carriages and carts laden with 
wounded, and passing the French camps of the 
previous night, came to a point, at-about half a 
mile from the town, where a park of artillery wa- 
gons was defiling from their camp into the road. 
Watching our chance, we drove in between two of 
the wagons, and so entered the town under cover 
of the enormous cloud of dust which they raised 
The main street was densely crowded with carts, 
carriages, horses, donkeys, oxen, soldiers, sutlers, 


and injurious treatment of others, on account of|and persons and animals of every description. We 


religious opinions, they are certainly wrong them. 


selves: christianity admits of no such thing—its 
spirit is not compulsive and intolerant, but persua- 
sive and forbearing. 

If we believe that in a future state, all the party 
distinctions, by which we are known one from an- 
other here, will be obliterated, we may reasonably 
infer that those who are the best prepared for it, 
are inclined to regard mankind as one family ; and 
on the contrary, that those who in support of their 
several parties employ themselves in devising or 
executing schemes, by which the peace and har- 
mony of society are laid waste, are not in the way 
of being prepared themselves or instrumental in 
preparing others for future blessedness. 

A true convert to saving mercy, is he alone, 
who, fleeing for refuge from his own evil tempers 
and propensities, to the arms of Divine love, ex- 
periences that holy and seamless garment, which 
death itself could not divide, to screen him, not 
ouly from the punishment due to his owa demerits, 
and from the unkindness of those by whom of- 
fences come, but also, and particularly, from the 
invasion of that vindictive and implacable spirit, 
which so long as it has any room in our hearts, 
imcessantly accuses the “ brethren before God, day 
and night ;” and of which every injurious suspicion 
we entertain, every unkind expression and slan- 
derous insinuation we are betrayed into, one against 
another, is an ample and unequivocal proof. 

If He who suffered to save us, had been in the 
smallest degree actuated by a vindictive spirit, it 
is difficult to conceive how He could have wrung 
out the dregs of the cup of trembling, which He 
drank for our sakes; or, in the hour of extremity, 
have pleaded, as He did, for the forgiveness of his 
crucifiers. 


For “ The Friend.” 
The Horrors of Solferino. 
Henry J. Raymond, Editor of the New York 


pushed our way, without hindrance, directly past 
the house marked aa the Quartier Générale, or 
head-quarters of the Emperor, and were thus within 
the camp. We had gone but a short distance 
when we came to where the great procession of the 
wounded was turning down a cross street to a 
church which had been taken for a hospital. It 
was certainly the most dreadful sight I ever saw. 
Every conceivable kind of wound which can be in- 
flicted upon men was here exhibited. All who 
were able to do so, were obliged to walk—the wa- 
gons and animals at command being all required 
for those who could not otherwise be moved. Some 
walked along, their faces completely covered with 
blood from sabre cuts upon their heads. Many 
had their arms shattered—hundreds had their 
hands tied up—and some carried most ghastly 
wounds upon their faces. Some had tied up their 
wounds—and others had stripped away the cloth- 
ing which chafed and made them worse. I saw 
one man walking along with a firm step and a re- 
solute air—naked to his waist, and having a bullet- 
wound upon his side, an ugly gash along his cheek, 
and a deep bayonet-thrust, received from behind, 
in his shoulder. Most of those who were walking, 
wore a serious look—conversing but little with oue 
another, though they walked two and two—and 
few of them carried upon their faces any consider- 
able expression of pain. 

“Those who were more severely injured, rode 
upon donkeys or in carts, and a few were carried 
upon mattresses on men’s shoulders. But these 
were mostly officers, and nearly all I saw carried 
in that way were so badly wounded that their 
recovery is scarcely possible. One had both his 
legs crushed by a cannon ball. Another had re- 
ceived a ballin his thigh, and was evidently suf- 
fering the most intense agony. Many of those 
whose wounds were in their legs were seated in 
chairs swung across a donkey—one being upon 
each side. Bevesal who were thus carried, and 


Times, witnessed the latter part of the battle of|were supported by soldiers walking by their side, 


Solferino. In a letter to his paper he gives a 


were apparently unconscious, and seemed to be 


idressed, pass at once into the ranks, and mingle 
with their comrades. I looked into the church as 
I passed by. All the seats, railings, &c., had been 
removed ; mattresses of hay had been spread upon 
the floor, and were completely filled with wounded 
men, in- every stage of suffering and of peril, lying 
side by side. The surgeons were dressing their 
wounds; Sisters of Charity and other women were 


giving them wine, and otherwise ministering to their 
comforts; but morning, I ani sure, will dawn upon 


a large proportion’ of them relieved forever from 
their pain. If anything can be more horrible than 
a soldier's lif; it certainly is a soldier’s death. 

“Six or eight times, while I stood upon the 
street watching »the wounded, there came along 
squads of prisoners, taken at various stages of the 
action. Sometimes there would be only three or 
four—then twenty, fifty, or a hundred, and in one 
company over four hundred. They walked closely 
together, six or eight deep, the officers being gene- 
rally in the middle, and were guarded by a single 
file of troops walking on each side. Asa general 
thing, they were not bad looking men. Very many 
of them were very young—not over sixteen cer- 
tainly—and only now and then you would see a 
particularly brutal and stupid countenance. There 
was nothing like anger or shame on their faces; they 
seemed generally wholly indifferent to their position, 
but looked about with a good deal of curiosity upon 
the crowd which surrounded them. They were 
generally silent, though now and then they would 
talk and laugh with each other as they passed 
along. The officers were, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, handsome, manly, and intelligent fellows. 
All were without arms. The uniform of the men 
was @ very coarse brown stuff, made of flax, very 
plain, and with scarcely any attempt at ornament. 
Towards night carts began to come in laden with 
wounded Austrians, hundreds of whom passed 
along while I stood there, and were taken directly 
to the hospitals, where they received precisely the 
same treatment as the French. Most of them 
seemed to be very badly hurt. Among the num- 
ber, both of the wounded and the prisoners, were 
many Hungarians. 

“The town to-night, as might be expected, is 
simply a camp. The streets, which are narrow, 
are crammed with artillery and provision wagons, 
trying, almost in vain, to make their way through 
the town; bivouac fires light up the orchards and 
fields all around the village; two streams of troops 
pour out on the two roads leading to the field of 
battle, extending as far as the eye can reach; 
sutlers, fruit pedlers, and small dealers of every 
kind circulate among the soldiers who crowd the 
streets ; an immense train of Piedmontese artillery 
are brought to a stand in the street, while trying 
to make their way through the town to their place 
of encampment; and thousands of French infantry, 
despairing of reaching their tents, have seated 
themselves upon the narrow sidewalks, and with 
the house-walls for a back and their haversacks 
for pillows, they have addressed themselves in that 


graphic deseription of the awful struggle. The fol-|dying. ‘Then would come carts, large and small, | position to the labour of obtaining a night's rest. 
lowing extract may give the reader some idea of| carrying three, five, and some of them ten or fiftecn|It is a striking scene most certainly; and the most 
each. A steady stream of these ghastly victims of} wonderful part of it is the perfect order and good 

“The first intimation we received of an engage-|the battle of the day poured through the town. I|behaviour of the troops. I have not seen during 
ment having taken place, was from meeting three|stood in the crowd by the side of them as the sad|the whole day a single instance of disorder, or of 
or four carts, drawn by oxen, and filled with|procession passed along, and watched it at this|even rudeness in word or deed from any soldier. 
wounded—before we reached Montechiaro, on the|point for over an hour. It was not interrupted for| Not one have I seen in the slightest degree intoxi- 
road from Brescia. As we had heard of no battle,|a moment—except now and then by a crowd of|cated; not one have I seen shouting or singing; 
We naturally supposed that these wounds had been|prisoners—and it continued thus from about ten|not a rough or rude remark have I seen or heard 


what war is, as seen after a great battle. 
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addressed to any one; nor have I failed, in a| At length I thought to go forth, and as I was go-|Great mistakes have been committed by those who 
single instance, whenever I have applied to a sol-|ing, the Lord thundered through me, saying, that|have thereby deceived themselves and others, and 
dier for information, or addressed him on any sub-| which is weary must die. So I turned to my seat|brought distress upon honest-hearted servants of 
ject whatever, to receive a courteous reply, and the|and waited in the belief of God, for the death of|Christ. Nothing gathers to Christ but the leadi 
most polite endeavour to aid my wishes. Nor have|that which was weary of the work of God, and/of his Spirit; but if men are wrapt up in their own 
I heard a single cheer over the victory, or a single| grew more diligent in seeking death, that I might|imaginary attainments and righteousness, they ma 
syllable of exultation over the prisoners as they|be baptized for the dead; and that I might know |think they have the authority of Truth for their 
come in. The most respectful silence has in every|how to put off the old man with his deeds and |doings, when the arch enemy, as an angel of light, 
case been preserved. Expressions of sympathy|words and imaginations, his fashions and customs,|may be instigating them, and they know it not, 
with the wounded were constant, and prompt at-|his friendships and wisdom, and all that apper-|Prayer in pure resignation is a precious state; and 
tention, so far as possible, was always given to their|tained to him; and the cross of Christ was laid |\the habitation of those who gather to it, is safe, 
wants.” upon me, and | bore it.” (To be continued.) 
In this way those men became living witnesses 

For “The Friend.” |of the power of Christ inwardly revealed, and of 
the gospel testimonies which he gave them to bear. Augustus Neander. 
They could declare of what their eyes had seen,| As Augustus Neander has acquired no little 
“A ery was in me which called to judgment, and |and their hands handled of the good word of life|celebrity by his works on the Christian Religion 
great were the strugglings of my thoughts, how I|and of the powers of the world to come. Theirs|and the Church, and as he is admitted to be one of 
might comprehend the truth, as I had done the| was not a studied religion taught by learned men, |the most impartial of those who have written op 
doctrines of other religious societies. But all my|but it was received through the operation of the |the early history of Christianity, it is probable that 
labour was to no purpose, for a death was deter-|Holy Spirit on the heart, regenerating and pre-|the readers of “ The Friend” may be interested in 
mined upon that wisdom from the Lord. A sword | paring it to receive the knowledge of God and of |the following extracts from a sketch of him, taken 
was drawn against it, and a strong hand gave the| his Son Jesus Christ, which is life eternal. They|from the “ Portrait Gallery :” 
stroke, and I was hewn down like a tall cedar, could not put on or lay aside the requisitions of} “Johann Augustus Wilhelm Neander was 
that at once came to the ground. Qh, the woe this religion when they might please. The re-|born at Gottingen, January, 1789. His parents 
and misery that opened upon me. Even the gates| vealed will of God was their sanctification, and|were Jews. His father’s name was Mendel, and 
of hell and destruction stood open, and I saw my-| neither the derision, nor the persecution of a wicked |his son bore that name in his early years. His 
self nigh falling thereinto; my hope and faith and | world, could release them from a firm and stead-|parents are generally spoken of as among the 
all fled from me. ‘The tongue that was as a river, fast support of it wherever they came, or under |poorest, even of the Jews. But in the early days 
was now like a dry desert; the eye that desired | whatever circumstances they were placed. of Neander they were not so. His father wasa 
to see everything, was now so blind, that I could} “As I came willingly to take up the eross of wealthy merchant in Gottingen; but, while Au 
see nothing certainly, but my undone and miserable | Christ, I found it to be to me that which I had) gustus was a mere boy, he was, by a series of mis- 
state. ‘Then I cried in the bitterness of my soul, sought from my childhood, even the power of God ; |fortunes, reduced to comparative poverty, and re- 
what hath all my profession profited me? 1 am/for by it I was crueified to the world and it to me,|moved with his family, to Hamburgh. He had 
poor and blind and naked, who thought I had|which nothing else could ever do. But oh! how five children—one of whom studied medicine, but 
been rich and well-adorned. How doleful were|glad was my soul when I had found the way to\died in youth; another became a merchant in 
my nights, and sorrowful my days! My delights|slay my soul’s enemies; oh, the secret joy that) Russia; a daughter, of superior gifts, after many 
withered, even in wife and children, and in all|wasin me. In the midst of all my conflicts I had |Vicissitudes, became insane; and another, whostill 
things, and I saw nothing left in the whole world this confidence, if I but take up the cross, I shall |survives, shared the fortunes of the son who is the 
to give me comfort. obtain victory, for that is the power of God through |subject of this memoir. At Hamburgh, Neander 

“ When I saw what God had done, for I believed |faith to salvation; and as | have found it so in|spent the greater part of his youth, and received 
it was his doing, I was ready to cry, I am forsaken|some things, so I shall in all in due time. Then|the elements of his education. A writer in the 
forever, and never was sorrow like mine; my|the reproach of the gospel became joyous to me;| British Quarterly says, that ‘ once, when in Ham- 
wound is incurable, and my sickness none can|though in those days it was very cruel and grievous | burgh, he heard that the Jewish boy, smitten even 
heal. Alas! my tongue or pen cannot express the|to flesh and blood, yet I despised it, and that for |then with the love of books which distinguished 
sorrows of those days, in which I sat down in|the joy that was now set before me, of which I had |him through life, used to steal into a shop, and sit 
silence, fear and astonishment, and was encom-|sowe hope I should in time be made a partaker, if there hours, in rapt application to the books which 
passed with darkness. I knew none to make my/|I abode faithful. It was my great care night and | were kindly furnished him; and so frequent be- 
moan unto. I heard of joy and salvation, but|ay, 40 keep so low, and out of the workings of|\came his visits, and so striking was his devotion 
could scarcely think I should ever be a partaker ,y own wil, that I might discern the mind of|to the treasures submitted to him, that the book- 








For “ The Friend” 
Stephen Crisp. 


(Continued from page 365.) 











of it; still wanting that living faith, which the 


apostle said, was of the operation of God who 


raised up Jesus, the true Seed, which seed I still 
felt groaning in me to be delivered from the bur- 
den of sin, and from the oppression of the carnal 








God, and do it, though in never so great a cross|seller became interested in him, and furnished him 
tomy own. Yet the enemy of my soul followed |with the means of prosecuting his studies.’ He 
me close and very secretly; and taking notice how|went to Halle, to attend the university, in 1806. 
very willing I was to obey the Lord, he strove to|But previously to that period, an entire and most 
get up into the seat of God, and to move as an|important revolution had taken place in his spiri- 


mind. angel of light, to betray me, and to lead me into|tual character. He had abandoned Judaism, and 
“After a long travail and many tears, I found a)something that was like the service of God. Many |jembraced Christianity. This momentous change, 
little hope springing in me, that the Lord in his|s0re conflicts did I meet withal, before I was able|so important to himself, and ultimately to the cause 
own time would bring forth his elect seed of the|in all things, to distinguish between the workings lof truth, we shall endeavour to trace, with as much 
covenant to rule in mer This was given me at a|9/ the true Spirit and power, from that which was | minuteness as the existing scanty materials will 
time when the sense of my own unworthiness had|Sut transformed. But forasmuch as I had now/\enable us. At the close of the last century and 
so overwhelmed me in anguish, that I thought|sweetly tasted of the love and goodness of God, |the beginning of the present, evangelical religion was 
myself unworthy of any of the creatures, and was|I trusted in him, and committed the keeping of |little knowninGermany. Rationalism, pantheism, 
tempted to deny myself of them. ‘Then did the|my soul unto him in singleness of heart. Mani-|and philosophy, falsely so called, held all but uni- 
hope of the resurrection of the just spring in me,|fold and daily were his deliverances -made known | versal sway in the seats of learning, and over the 
and I was taught to wait on God, and to eat and|to me, beyond all recount or remembrance of man; |leading minds of the country. The speculative 
drink in fear and watchfulness, showing forth the|for which, O my soul, praise thou the Lord forever, |philosophy of Fichté, Schelling, and Hegel, which 
Lord’s death, till he should come to be raised to| who cared for thee in thy infancy, and kept thee|seems to lead directly to pantheism, or atheism, 
live and reign in me. Then I waited as one that|in the days of thy distress.” reigned predominant, and poisoned the fountain 
had hope that God would be gracious to me; yet} A confident, self-opinionated spirit cannot be|heads of theology. The influence of Hegel was 
something in me would fain have known the tiine,| acting in the fear of the Lord and the love of the!paramount. * * * * ‘The natural constitu- 
how long it would be, but a cry was in me that|brethren. It is not produced by the humble na |tion of Neander's mind led him to idealism; and 
called that to death. ture of the Lamb of God, seeking the welfare and! when a mere boy, he was deeply read in the phi- 
“ Upon a time, being weary of my thoughts in the |happiness of others; but it secks its own will and losophy of Plato, and greatly enamored with that 
meeting of God’s people, I thought none was like|way, and lies open to the deceptions of the evil philosopher. The master of the gymnasium at- 
me, it was in vain to sit there with such a wander-|one, which may lead into much creaturely activity |tended by him in Hamburgh was Johann Gutlitt, 
ing mind, which I laboured to stay, yet could not.|under the guise of promoting the cause of Truth.'an estimable man, and an excellent scholar; but 
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he was not free from the rationalism of the day, 
and, while he developed the extreme conscientious-|'Thou lovest the profane, and we can only hate 
ness of Neander, which characterized him as ajand despise them.’ 

Jew, he also was instrumental in instilling into his} “Neander entered the University of Halle in 
mind the evil influences that were then so preva-|the year 1806. Schleciermacher was then the light 
Jent. As already stated, he was passionately fond|of that celebrated seat of learning—a man who 
of the philosophy of the Greeks, and especially of|did more to arrest the progress of rationalism in 
Plato. Having been informed that in the writings|Germany than any other in his day—of whom it 
of the evangelist John, there were sentiments worthy | has been finely said, ‘ That he marks the transition 
cf the disciple of Socrates, he overcame his Jewish|of German Protestant theology from the mere 
prejudices, and began to read that gospel. Toa mind | negative, critical, dispersing and destroying ten- 
like Neander’s, presenting somany elements strongly | dency, to that reconstructive positive reformation 
resembling those of the ‘beloved disciple,’ John’s|with which we are now occupied ;’ and of whom, 
gospel proved more than attractive. It riveted his|when he received the intelligence of his death, 
attention ; it excited his deepest interest ; it moved |Neander said, ‘The man is departed, from whom 
his soul to its centre. The divine philosophy of] will be dated, for the future, a new epoch in theo- 
the Divine Word satisfied the longings of his loving |logy.’ The youthful and ardent student soon felt 
spirit; and the result was his abandonment of|the power of sucha man. His extraordinary intel- 
Moses, and his conversion to the faith of Jesus as|lect, his earnest Christian spirit, and the new di- 


the promised Deliverer—his Messiah and Saviour. 
He shortly after made a public profession of his 
faith, and, at his baptism, took the name of Nean- 
der—os avnp, a new man—as descriptive of what 
he had now become. This happened early in the 


‘year 1806, when he was seventeen years of age ; 


and it is interesting to add, that his mother and 
sister Johanna soon followed his example, and 
made a public profession of Christianity. The 
struggle in the mind of Neander, before his con- 
version, was severe. Devoted as he was to Plato, 
he soon found that human ph'losophy could not 
satisfy the longings of his spirit, nor give him vic- 
tory over the flesh. He found the same defect in 
Judaism. It could not satisfy him. He felt the 
need of a religious life. Judaism offered him only 
cold, dead forms, once, indeed, expressive of living 
truth, but, when dissociated from that truth, inca- 
pable of quickening and warming the human soul. 
He was convicted of sin. In his agonizing struggle 
after peace, he found it at length in Christ Jesus. 
He embraced Christ as a personal Saviour, and 
ever after regarded himself as standing in the rela- 
tion to him of a pardoned, saved sinner. The 






















rection which he was giving to theological study, 
all tended to attract him. But there was another 
circumstance which exercised a powerful influence 
over his mind. When he was battling with his 
own convictions, aud struggling for spiritual free- 
dom, a volume of sermons by Schleiermacher, en- 
titled ‘ Discourses upon Religion,’ fell into his hands. 
These he read with great interest. They pointed 
him to the Redeemer, in whom he found the peace 
he longed for; and ever after he spoke of Schieier- 
macher as his spiritual father. Besides this cele- 
brated theologian, the University of Halle at that 
time contained F, A. Wolf, the philologian ; Stef- 
fens, the genial poet and philosopher, who occupied 
the chair of natural philosophy; and Johann 
Christian Reil, who was at the head of the medical 
faculty, and scarcely less celebrated in his depart- 
ment than any of his colleagues. All of these men 
infused new life into the various sciences which 
they taught, and adopted a more comprehensive 
method of instruction than had been known before 
in the university. The spirit of the teachers was 
communicated to the students; and none experi- 
enced this more powerfully than Neander, and his 


not, thou didst live, and suffer, and die for them !|one person, and who, suffering and dying, has won 


for himself all those who, in faith, yield their in- 
most being to his sufferings and death.’ 
(To be concluded.) 





For “ The Friend.’”’ 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


ABRAHAM FARRINGTON, 
(Continued from page 372.) 


The memorial of Devonshire-house Monthly 
Meeting concerning Abraham Farrington, after 
mentioning that his services in Ireland were 
weighty, his labour of love on his first visit to the 
northern counties and the Yearly Meeting at 
Penrith was to edification and comfort, his gospel 
service at the time of London Yearly Meetin 
truly acceptable, and that they had received — 
accounts of his weighty and affecting labours in 
the midland counties, and his last visit north, pro- 
ceeds thus : 

“ He returned to London the latter end of the 
Twelfth month, 1757, and having travelled with 
great diligence and laboured fervently, his health 
was impaired ; nevertheless he attended meetings 
till his disorder so increased, as to render him in- 
capable of further service. As this our dear worthy 
and honourable Friend spent but little time in this 
city, we cannot, from knowledge and experience, 
give such a testimony concerning him as might be 
thought requisite, yet as some of us partook of the 
benefit of his religious labours, we are in duty 
bound to erect a small monument to his memory, 
that future generations may know such a messen- 
ger was sent amongst us to proclaim the glad tid- 
ings of the gospel of peace, and to transmit to pos- 
terity the name of this valiant in Israel, knowing 



























following extracts trom a remarkable correspond- 
ence carried on between him and three young 
friends about this period, and while the inward 
struggle was going forward, throw so much light 
upon this most interesting portion of his life, as to 
require no apology for their insertion: —‘ We shall 
meet at Halle. There will we all—separated, it| Platonic philosophy, began to occupy his attention. 
would seem, as much as possible by the mournful|He had not been jong in Halle till his pursuits 
restrictions of a merely secular world, which is|were suddenly brought to a close. The battle of 
also, I grieve to say, everywhere around us—en-| Jena was fought on the 14th of October, 1806, 
Joy together the inward blessedness of a civitas|'The utter defeat of the Prussians left Halle at the 
Dei, whose foundations. are still forever friendship.| mercy of Bonaparte, and in a few days it fell into 
The more I come to know you, the more the world|his power. Irritated and vexed by the independent 
dissatisfies me, and I also dissatisfy, and must dis-| bearing of the students, he suspended the university, 
satisfy all my friends. Their very presence stupe-|and drove the students from the city. Neander, 
fies me. I cannot do homage to the common| with his friend Neuman, started on foot for Gottin- 
understanding which has so withdrawn, and still|gen, but fell ill by the way, and would probably 
ever farther withdraws itself from the one centre|have perished, had it not been for the kindness of 
of all existence—the Divine Spirit, and the inward |Gessenius, who placed him in his carriage, and 
blessedness of the city of God, which it knows not,| brought him sately to his destination. Here he 
nor has ever tasted, having made for itself, through| studied three years. Gottingen was at that time 
its own vain imagination, idols according to its|a cheerless place for a spirit like Neander’s—cold 
own cold and frivolous notions. Yes, to it and to| rationalism held undisputed sway; but Neander 
all which it consecrates—its idols and its temples|studied on, wrestling alone with his difficulties; 
—be eternal war. Let every one advance to war|and this was probably as valuable a portion of his 
against it with the weapons which God has given| mental discipline as that of the more congenial 
him, till the monster be overthrown. . . . I have|circle at Halle. He himself thought so; for after- 
decided to study theology. God give me strength,| wards he said, regarding the period of his sojourn 
as I wish and strive after it, to know himself, the 
only One, in a sense which the common under- 
standing cannot comprehend, and to preach Him 


progress was proportionally great. His studies 
were at first chiefly exegetical. But here, too, he 
began that peculiar course of study which consti- 
tuted the labour of his life. 


that the righteous are to be had in everlasting re- 
membrance. 

“ His conversation was innocently cheerful, yet 
grave and instructive. He was a man of a weighty 
spirit, a sharp reprover of libertine and loose pro- 
fessors, but tender to the contrite and humble, and 
a lover of good order in the church. He was 


The early history of|strong in judgment, sound in doctrine, deep in 
Christianity, especially in its connection, on the 
one hand, with Judaism, and on the other with 


divine things, often explaining in a clear and lively 
manner the hidden mysteries wrapped up in the 
sayings of Christ, the prophets, and the apostles. 
It may truly be said he was well instructed in the 
kingdom, bringing forth, out of his treasury, things 
new and old. 

“ His ministry was in plainness of speech, and 
attended with divine authority, reaching the wit- 
ness of God in man, and to the habitation of the 
mourners in Zion; frequently pointing out, in a 
lively manner, the paths of the exercised travellers, 
and the steps of heavenly pilgrims; by which he 
was made helpful to such as are seeking the true 
rest, which the Lord hath prepared for his people. 
It may truly be said, he was eminently gifted for 
the work of the present day, remarkably qualified 
to expose the mystery of iniquity, and to point out 
wherein true godliness consisted. 

“ His distemper increasing, he was confined to 
his bed, at the house of our friend, Thomas Jack- 
son, in Devonshire-square, where all necessary care 
was taken of him. During his illness, he was very 
sweet and tender in his spirit, and remarkably 
patient. He uttered many comfortable and hea- 


at Gottingen, ‘It was well, and I thank God for|venly expressions, and several times said, ‘ He ap- 
it! in no other way could I have made so much|prehended his time in this world would be but 
progress. From every human mediator, from every |short ;’ and seemed fully resigned to quit mortality, 


to purpose. Holy Saviour! thou alone canst re-|agreeable association, must one be torn away, in|having an evidence, ‘that he should be clothed 
Concile us with the profane race; for, inflamed| order that he may learn to hang only and entirely |upon with immortality, and be united to the hea- 
with a deep love for them which they deserved] on the eternal Mediator, who is man and God in|venly host.’ 
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“ He had frequently been heard to say, in time 
of health, ‘That he thought he should lay down 
his body in this nation, and not see his friends in 
America more ;’ to which he appeared freely given 
up. He often expressed his desire, ‘ That he might 
be favoured with an easy passage,’ which was 
graciously gratited. 

“ He departed this life, the 26th of the First 
month, 1758, like a lamb, without either sigh or 
groan, as one falling into a sweet sleep, aged about 
sixty-six years; and on the 30th of the same, his 
body was carried to Devonshire-house, where a 
large and solemn meeting was held, which was 
owned by Him whose presence is the life of our 
meetings ; and from thence his body was carried, 
by Friends, to their burying-ground in Bunbill- 
fields, a large concourse accompanying it, and was 
there decently interred among the remains of many 
of our primitive worthics, and valiant soldiers in 
the Lamb’s war, who loved not their lives unto 
death, for the word of God and testimony of 
Jesus.” 

(To be continued.) 
For “The Friend.” 
OLD REST’S BROKEN UP. 
The eagle stirs with care, 
All softness from her nest ; 


That her fledged offspring may not there, 
In useless quiet, rest. 


She knows the time is come, 
For them to try the wing; 

And spoils the pleasures of the home, 
To which they fondly cling. 


She teacheth them to fly, 
She prompts, and shows the way ; 
And soon, free children of the sky, 
In joyful heights they play. 


So God in mercy still 
Our earthly bliss destroys, 
That we may seek His holy bill, 
And heaven’s enduring joys. 


He strengthens us to rise, 
Above the things of time ; 
Opens our pathway to the skies, 
And pleasures more sublime. N. 


For “ The Friend.” 
THE WAR IN ITALY. 


Tis one of the fairest lands on earth, 

Where the sweetest and richest flowers have birth, 
Where the warblers carol their songs of love, 

And the skies in their beauty bend above. 


Where the gentle zephyrs their odours bring 

Soft as Summer and fresh as Spring ; 

Where the grape hangs rich on the clustering vine, 
And nature revels iu glad sunshine. 


The land of mountain peaks and glades, 
Of silver streams and bright cascades, 

Of glassy lakes, with their thousand isles, 
Scenes, that are lit with a thousand smiles. 


This is the land they have chosen then, 
For the hurried march of warlike men, 
This is the land of the carnage dread, 
Whose soil with the blood of hosts is red. 


By the fertile valley’s rippling stream, 
Bayonets glitter, and rifles gleam; 
Instead of marts of peaceful trade, 

Is the roar of deadly cannonade. 


Wild with passion are souls of sin, 
The air is filled with the conflict’s din ; 
To the rage of battle they urge them on, 
With martial music’s thrilling tone. 


God help the mothers’ sore distress, 
God keep the babes that are fatherless, 
And give the widows strength to bear 
The weary weight of their dark despair. 


What, if a king to the ranks has come, 
And the heads of empires lead them on. 


The King of kings from His throne looks down, 
On bristling city and leaguered town. 


Thousands fall on the battle-field, 

They fight like demons, but neither yield ; 
Till the elements rise in their fearful might, 
And the rival armies are hid from sight.* 


Ah! at the bid of His mighty will, 

The fiercest tones of this earth are still, 
To the awful thunders that rend the sky, 
What is the noise of their musketry ? 


I had a dream of a sorrowing One, 
Angels sighing for earth undone, 
Mourning hosts of the robed in white, 
Sorrow had come to the realms of light. 


Was it for this that the Saviour died ? 

That the life-blood flowed from the lance-pierced side? 
That the death sweats fell from the anguished brow ? 
That the cup was quaffed to its dregs below ? 


Was it for this that those precepts true, 
Wisest and best that the earth e’er knew, 
Fell from the blessed lips of Him 

Who lived in sorrow, yet knew no sin? 


O, that the nations from shore to shore 

Should learn the horrors of war no more! 

Bid the sinful scenes of the carnage cease, 

Inscribe on their banners, the watchword “ Peace.’ 


Chester Co., Seventh mo. 17th. L 


* The battle of Solferino was interrupted by a terri- 
ble thunder-storm, under cover of which the Austrians 
managed their retreat. 


oe 
From the “ Bridgewater Treatises.” 


On Instinct. 


There is no department of Zoological Science 
that furnishes stronger proofs of the being and 
attributes of the Deity, than that which relates to 
the Jnstincts of animals, and the more so, because 
where reason and intellect are most powerful and 
sufficient as guides, as in man, and most of the 
higher grades of animals, there usually instinct is 
weakest and least wonderful, while, as we descend 
in the scale, we come to tribes that exhibit, in an 
almost miraculous manner, the workings of a Di- 
vine Power, and perform operations that the in- 
tellect and skill of man would in vain attempt to 
rival or to imitate. Yet there is no question, con- 
cerning which the Natural Historian and Physio- 
logist seems more at a loss than when he is asked— 
what is Instinct? So much has been ably written 
upon the subject, so many hypotheses have been 
broached, that it seems wonderful so thick a cloud 
should still rest upon it. It must not be expected, 
where so many eminent men have more or less 
failed, that one of less powers should be enabled to 
throw much new light upon this palpable obscure, 
or dissipate all the darkness that envelopes the 
secondary or intermediate cause of Instinct. Could 
even the bee or the ant tell us what it is that goads 
them to their several labours, and instructs them 
how to perform them, perhaps we might still have 
much to learn before we should have any right to 
ery with the Syracusan Mathematician, I have un- 
veiled the mystery. = - ® 

When we consider the infinite variety of in- 
stincts, their nice and striking adaptation to the 
circumstances, wants, and station of the several 
avimals that are endowed with them, of which 
numerous instances will be given hereafter, we see 
such evident marks of design, and such varied at- 
tention to so many particulars, such a conformity 
between the organs and instruments of each ani- 
mal, and the work it has to do, that we cannot 
hesitate a moment to ascribe it to some power who 
planned the machine with a view to accomplish a 
certain purpose, and when we further consider that 
all the different animals combine to fulfil ove great 
end, and to effect a vast purpose, all the details o 


which the human intellect cannot embrace, we are 
led further to acknowledge that the whole was 
planned and executed by a Being whose essence ig 
unfathomable, and whose power is irresistible, 

I must here previously observe, that in consider. 
ing this mysterious subject, we must avoid, as much 
as possible, building our theories upon facts which, 
if properly interpreted, are extrancous to the sub. 
ject, and wear such an aspect of the marvellous, 
as to appear out of the regular course of nature, 
and thé ordinary proceedings to which its instinet 
urges apy animal. The cases here alluded to, if 
true, to the full extent of the statements concern. 
ing them, would rather indicate a particular inter- 
position of Divine Providence, either to prevent 
some calamity, or to produce some blessing or bene- 
fit to the individuals concerned. Thus the account 
of Sir H. Lee’s dog, mentioned by Mr. French, 
which saved its master’s life, by taking and main- 
taining its station, which it had never before done, 
under his bed; and that given by Dr. Beattie, of 
a dog, who, when his master was in a situation of 
the most imminent peril, after fruitlessly attempting 
to save him, ran to a neighbouring village, and by 
significant gestures at last prevailed upon a man 
to follow him, and saved his master’s life. These 
and many more such cases, can scarcely be re- 
garded as belonging to the ordinary instinct of the 
species, for if it did, more murderers would be dis- 
appointed of their intended victim by the agency 
of his or her dog. I knew myself an instance, in 
which a most valuable life was saved by a dog, 
which, being condemned to the halter by a former 
master, and escaping from those appointed to dis- 
patch him, at last established himself, after re- 
peated expulsion, in my friend’s family, and after- 
wards, there is every reason to believe, by the 
sacrifice of his own lite, prevented his master from 
being drowned. These cases are remarkable, but 
they do not appear to belong to instinct, but rather 
to the doctrine of a particular Providence. 

Some cases upon record, with respect to dogs 
and other animals, belong to intellect and memory 
rather than instinct. M. Dureau de la Motte, in 
a memoir on the influence of domesticity in ani- 
mals, mentions a dog, which, being shut out, would 
use the knocker of the door; and I had myself a 
cat, which indicated its wish to come in or go out, 
by endeavouring with its fore paws to move the 
handle of the door-latch of the apartment; and 
used every morning to call me by making the same 
indication at the door of my bed-room: other cats 
have attempted to ring the bell. But the most 
remarkable instance, is one related, by the writer 
just named, of a very intelligent dog, which was 
employed to carry letters between two gentlemen, 
and never failed punctually to execute his commis- 
sion—first delivering the letter, which was fastened 
to his collar, and then going to the kitchen to be 
fed. After this, he went to the parlour window, 
and barked, to tell the gentleman he was ready to 
carry back the answer. 

The remarkable case of the ass Valiante, and 
of other animals that find their way to their old 
quarters from a great distance, may be attributed, 
1 think, rather to natural sagacity and memory, 
than to any instinctive impulse. The animal just 
alluded to might have sagacity enough to keep near 
the sea, or a concurrence of ocuillental circum- 
stances might befriend her. 

Divine Providence has at its disposal the whole 
animal creation, and can employ all their instinets 
and their faculties to bring about its own purposes, 
both with respect to individuals and mankind in 
general. Man, who may be called, under God, 
the king of the visible creation, makes a similar 
use of the creatures that are placed at his dis- 
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al; of some, as the horse and the ox, he em- [tain phenomena peculiar to the individual genus or| compelled to send their-children to school. Dur- 


ploys the physical powers; of others, as the bee 


and the dog, he avails himself of the instinet. | 


Some he instructs how they are to do his work; 
others, he takes as he finds them. So the Deity, 
it may be presumed, with a secret hand, guides 
some to fulfil his will, instructing them, as it were, 
because their unaided instinct would not alone 
avail, in the decree they are to execute, while 
others, merely by following the bent of their na- 
ture, do the same. In many cases, also, he may 
be supposed merely to direct them to the field in 
which he means they should labour, and then 
leave them to their instincts to accomplish his 
purposes. In the case of the dog who saved his 
master from intended assassination, a supernatural 
impulse might carry him to his chamber and cause 


him to maintain his station there, and when the| 


hour of danger arrived, his natural instinct would 
suffice for the defence and liberation of his master 
from the threatened danger. 

When we consider the work that animals have 
todo in this globe of ours, each, in a particular 
department, and to a certain extent, it seems ab- 
solutely necessary that, on many oc :asions, the in- 


species. 


the intelligent agent sees fit. 


the principal promulgators and patrons of which is 
Addison, it nearly amounts to this, as that amiable 
writer confesses, that “ God is the soul of brutes.” 
It is contrary, however, to the general plan of Di- 
vine Providence, which usually produces effects in- 


| 
| 


‘means or secondary causes, to suppose that it acts 
immediately upon insects and other animals, and 
|is so intimately connected with them as to direct 
‘their instinctive operations; such an action, it 
‘should seem, would be infallible, and never at fault, 
| whereas observation has proved that animals are 
sometimes mistaken, where their instinct should 


I have seen that she does, to mistake the blossom 
of the carrion-plant for agpiece of flesh, and lay 


directly, and by the intervention and action of 


‘direct them. For, if God were their immediate 
instructor, would it be possible for the flesh-fly, as 


her eggs in it; or for a hen to sit upon a piece of 
chalk, as they are stated to do, instead of an 





ing the last six years, the direct influence of the 


3. If compound or mized, it will be subject oc-| Jesuits on public instruction has been steadily on 
casionally to variations from the general law, when|the increase. 


Institutions for the promotion of 
high scientific and artistic culture are numerous, 


1. With respect to the first Hypothesis, one of|and the large cities have public libraries, museums, 


cabinets of science and art, galleries of paintings, 
ete. There are about three hundred and fitty 
newspapers in Austria, of which number about one 
hundred and fifty are political papers. 

Three-fourths of the Austrian population are 
agricultural. The whole area of the country con- 
tains about sixty-five million hectares of land cap- 
able of tillage, of which only one half is in culti- 
vation; the remainder consists of forests and heaths. 
Austria does not, as yet, produce sufficient grain 
for her own consumption. ‘The deficit was covered 
in 1853—a bad year—by imports of grain amount- 
ing to $6,000,000. In ordinary years she does 
not import grain to the value of more than §2,- 
000,000, 

Austria is yet a land of large properties, and is 
subject to all the evils of the concentration of 
landed property in a few hands. The people have 
also no proper idea of the advantages of the sub- 































terference of a Supreme Power should take place, egg? Still all instincts are from God, He de- 
to say to each, “Hitherto shalt thou come and no creed them, and organized animals to act accord- 
further,” and only an Omnipresent Being, infinite |ing to that decree, and employed means to impel 
in power, wisdom and goodness, could check the| them to do so. 


division of Jabour, and the peasants of that primi- 
tive and patriarchal country are all their own 
butchers, carpenters and blacksmiths. In the pre- 
cious metals Austria is, after Russia, the richest 








further progress of any body of his workmen when Coteennans state in Europe. She extracts annually gold to 
he foresaw it would be noxious, exceed his inten- D the amount of $8,000,000, and silver to the amount 
tions, and derange his plans. Austria. of $2,500,000. Future historians will have to 


The following information concerning the ration 
now the most prominent before the world, will be 
read with more than ordinary interest. The em- 
was the dictum of a poet, who had as much judg-|peror is Francis Joseph, who ascended the throne 
ment, and good sense, as he had genius; and it is) December 2, 1849, on the abdication of his uncle, 
only where ordinary means are evidently insuffi-| Ferdinand 1. He was eighteen years old at the 
cient to account for any fact, that we are at liberty | time, having been born August, 1831. On ascend- 
to ascribe it to the extraordinary interposition of ing the throne, he promised in the most solemn 
the Diety; or to any intermediate supernatural | manner to give freedom and a constitutional gov- 
agency employed by him to produce it: and no|ernment to his country. ‘These early pledges were 
class of facts so loudly proclaim their Great Au-|broken as soon as he gained internal peace in the 
thor as those which are the result of the nice bal-|empire, and freedom of governmental and legisla- 
ancing of conflicting energies and operations ob-|tive action. He now rules with autocratic power, 
servable in the different departments of the animal! and is the “representative man” of absolutism in 
kingdom. | Europe. The house of Hapsburg, whose repre- 

We may observe, however, that when our Sa- sentative he is, has ruled in Austria since August 
viour says to his disciples concerning sparrows—|26, 1278. During this long dynasty the empire 
One of them shall not fall to the ground without has been divided and reunited; has formed alli- 
your Futher. But the very hairs of your head|ances, and been at war with most European pow- 
are all numbered ;—the observation implies that|ers; has experienced revolutions, defeats and vic- 
nothing escapes the notice, or is too mean, or in-|tories, and now is thoroughly hated by liberal 
significant, to be below the attention and care of, minds the world over. 

Him who is all eye, all ear, all intellect; who} The Austrian Empire is a continuous territory, 
directeth all things to answer his purposes, accord- |including twenty-one states or provinces, with an 
ing to the good pleasure of his will, which is the |area of 256,559 square miles. 1n 1854, the popu- 
universal good of his creatures. |tatiom amounted to 39,411,309. About 40 per cent. 

Having premised these general observations, I|of the total population belong to Slavonic races, 
shall now proceed to inquire into the proximate|the Germans number 20 per cent., the Magyars 
cause of instinct ; admitting, as proved, that every | about 15 per cent., and the remainder consists of 
kind of instinct has its origin in the will of the! Jews, Armenians, Greeks, and Gipsies. The Ger- 
Deity, and that the animal exhibiting it, was ex-| mans are the ruling race, although constituting but 
pressly organized by Him for it at its creation. one-fifth of the population. About twenty differ- 

he proximate cause of instinct must be either|ent dialects are spoken in the empire, but German 
metaphysical or physical, or a compound of both/is the official language. ‘Three-fourths of the in- 
characters, ‘habitants are Roman Catholics—the members of 

1. If metaphysical, it must either be the imme-|the Greek Church are estimated at 6,500,000, 
diate action of the Deity, or the action of some|The Protestants number 3,596,000, of whom 
intermediate intelligence employed by him, or the |2,280,000 belong to the Reformed Church, 1,270,- 
tnleléect of the animal exhibiting it. QUO are Lutherans, and 46,000 Unitarians. The|says that long walks should not be taken before 

2. If physical, it must be the action or stimulus Roman Catholic Church in Austria is a power| breakfast, as by so doing an unnatural hunger is 
of some physical power or agent employed by the! wholly independent of the temporal government, |created, and the walker is apt to over-eat and in- 
Deity, and under his guidance, sd as to work Lis! and the empire has become emphatically the lead-|jure himself. Early rising, early breakfast, and a 
will upon the organization of the animal, which|ing Catholic power in Europe. moderate walk before commencing the business of 
must be so constructed as to respond to that ac-| Great attention has been paid to education the|the day, will prove highly beneficial to all who 
Hon in a certain way; or by the exhibition of cer-'past ten years. Since 1855, parents have been|lead confined and sedentary lives. 


point out, as a remarkable fact, that in the middle 
of the nineteenth century the country, the richest 
in Europe in gold and silver, was the poorest in 
point of coined money. 

The principal branches of Austrian manufac- 
turing industry are the glass and flax manufactures, 
and the silk manufactures of Lombardy. The 
construction of machinery and metal-work is com- 
mencing on a fair scale at Prague and Vienna. 
‘The total annual value of her manufactures is 
$260,000,000. To this amount M. Schwarzer 
adds $214,000,000 for the value of the labour, 
which gives $474,000,000 as the true value of the 
industrial development of Austria. 

The total value of her commerce, including ex- 
ports and imports, transit and navigation, is $360,- 
000,000. Austria possessed only 900 sea-going 
vessels, The Austrian Lloyd Company possessed 
in 1854 sixty steamers, but the profits of the es- 
tablishment have been insignificant. The Danu- 
bian Navigation Company, which enjoys a mono- 
poly for twenty years, and possesses more than one 
hundred steamers, besides an innumerable quantity 
of small iron vessels, appears to be more favour- 
ably situated. The revenue from customs is less 
than one-tenth of the entire revenue of the empire. 

The finances of Austria are in a depressed con- 
dition. Since 1850, the annual deficiency has 
averaged $25,000,000. The funded debt has 
doubled within seven years. The army and navy 
absorb thirty-four per cent. of the annual expendi- 
tures. In peace the army numbers 420,000 men ; 
in war, 630,000 men. ‘The entire navy consists 
of 107 vessels of all classes, carrying about 850 
guns.— Late Paper. 


“Nee Deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus 
Inciderit,” 














Exercise in the Morning.—W alking is said to 
be most health-giving, but an intelligent writer 
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and artful appeals to national pride, some of the 
presses did not hesitate to declare that the interest 
and the wishes of the country were for peace. The 
great neutral powers have undoubtedly brought 
their influence to bear upon the parties engaged in 
the contest, urging upon them the good policy of 
ending their contention, and it is asserted that the 


















It is cause for heartfelt rejoicing, that peace has 
once more been restored to Europe, and that the 
hundreds of thousands of men got together, equip- 


ped and drilled to murder and maim each other, 
are about being disbanded and sent to their respect- 
ive homes. We see it stated in some of the daily 
prints, that dissatisfaction is expressed by certain 
parties at the terms upon which the belligerent 
Emperors have agreed to cease the work of destruc- 
tion, and to arrange the future government of Italy ; 
and from the language employed by some, it would 
be inferred that they would much prefer the con- 
tinuance of the horrible carnage that has attended 
this short war, rather than that certain political 
theories should not be carried out, and certain por- 
tions of that beautiful country, but ignorant and de- 
graded people, not be transferred to other rulers. 
The idea of liberty being promoted or established 
by war, is adelusion. The emancipation of a people 
from the thraldom long imposed on them by their 
governors, and improvements in forms of govern- 
ment by which the rights of a people are secured, 
and the expression of their wishes constitutionally 
guarantied, are not objects obtainable by sudden 
outbreaks, or by letting the people loose to mur- 
der each other and to riot in all the dreadful ex- 
cesses of war. Political liberty is a good of slow 
growth; and nations must be educated to under- 
stand its requirements and restrictions, as well as 
to rightly estimate its value, before it can be main- 
tained and enjoyed. It is seldom that the real 
objects of a war are avowed, and still more seldom 
that war accomplishes the object for which it is 
waged. Even when the defence of rights, or the 
attainment of an acknowledged good, may be the 
ostensible cause of the commencement of hostilities, 
yet circumstances change, and the aims and ends 
of the belligerents change with them, so ‘that it is 
often the case that negotiations for peace leave un- 
touched the original subjects of contention. In 
the present case it may be, that the schemes of 
certain political zealots will not be realized, and 
the changes effected, may fall far short of the 
boastful professions with which the deadly strife 
was undertaken, yet the blessings of peace will 
vastly outweigh every supposed loss of that kind. 
What evils attendant on the arbitrary government 
of Austria before the war began, or those resulting 
from leaving part of her former provinces still un- 
der her control, are to be compared with the 
dreadful sufferings inflicted on the battle plains of 
Montebello, of Palestro, of Magenta, and of Sol- 
ferino, where eighty thousand men were left dead 
or wounded. On the latter field, more than four 
hundred thousand soldiers were in deadly strife for 
fifteen hours, and upwards of thirty thousand of 
them were either slain, or maimed; many of the 
latter for life. 

Notwithstanding the deplorable and barbarous 
scene which has thus been enacted within the past 
three months, there have been some evidences 
given of an increased and more wide spread aver- 
sion in the minds of men of different nations to a 
resort to arms for settling national grievances. 
Thus the government of Great Britain has been 
constantly urged on by the people to interpose 
whatever influence it possesses for the restoration 
of peace; and though Prussia and the German 
States were loud in their expressions of armed pre- 
paration for an extended contest, yet their influence 
was directed towards the arrest of the bloody 
strife; and even in France, where the military 
enthusiasm was stimulated by the notes of victory, 
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French Emperor has been predisposed to listen to 


their counsel, by witnessing the misery inflicted on 
the country and people of Italy, as well as upon 


his own army, and that of his ally, by the war. 
It would be a blessed circumstance, should the 


folly and the evils of this war so far arouse the dif- 
ferent governments of professing christians to the 


wickedness and absurdity of attempting to settle 


their differences, and to obtain their rights, by 
destroying each other’s subjects upon the battle- 


field, as to induce them to set about in earnest, the 


establishment and maintenance of a supreme court 
composed of representatives from each, for the ar- 
bitrament of national quarrels, the restraint of na- 
tional usurpation, and the support of national rights. 


If but a moiety of the labour and diplomacy em- 


ployed to maintain the “ balance of power” in Eu- 


rope, was devoted to preventing and settling, by 
this peaceable means, the dissentions and difficul- 
ties that arise between the respective governments, 
it would do more to promote the moral and ma- 
terial good of the people than all the efforts which 
are made to inaugurate theories or forms of go- 


vernment, which, though recognizing the rights of 


civilized men, and the limits of governmental au- 
thority, the people are not yet prepared to estimate 
rightly or enjoy with moderation. 

It is to be hoped that the comments indulged in 
by men in power in Europe, upon the course pur- 
sued by the French Emperor, and the little gain 
resulting from the continued success of the allied 
army, and the effusion of so much blood, may not 
stir up again the evil passions of those who could 
be instrumental in renewing another savage war, 
and spreading havoc and misery among the people, 
but rather that the circumstances may be made use 
of to exhibit the universal folly and loss which ever 
attends such a course. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS.° 


Evrore.—News from England to Seventh mo. 21st. 

The Bank of England has reduced the rate of dis- 
count to 2} per cent. The House of Commons had 
passed to a second reading the bill abolishing church 
rates, by a vote of 263 to 193. The Duke of New Castle 
stated that government did not intend to renew the 
licenses by which the Hudson Bay Company held their 
North American territories. A bill would soon be in- 
troduced, appointing magistrates throughout the terri- 
tory, to prevent disputes between the Indians and whites, 
to establish trading regulations, &c. The new telegraph 
cable between England and Denmark has been success- 
fully laid. The Mediterranean Company has ordered a 
cable to connect Malta and Sicily, and it is expected to 
be laid within four months. The English government 
has determined to lay a cable direct to Gibraltar, and 
thence to Malta. 

The budget of the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
been presented to Parliament. Its figures show a de- 
ficiency of five millions sterling. The Chancellor pre- 
fers direct taxation to any other means of meeting the 
deficiency, and proposes an increase of the duties on 
malt, spirits and tea. The Liverpool cotton market had 
declined } a } on all qualities. Cotton, as wellas bread- 
stuffs of all kinds, was very dull. Consols, 95}. 

France-——The Emperor Napoleon had returned to 
Paris. The hasty peace concluded by the Emperor, has 
not tended to increase his popularity at home, where the 
people love excitement, and are fond of military glory. 
At Paris, a feeling of disappointment, and even of indig- 
nation, was said to be very general, on account of the 
war having been brought to a close, without the entire 
expulsjon of the Austrians from Italy. Several of the 
Paris newspapers defend the treaty of peace, and contend 
that the objects of the war had been substantially ob- 
tained, and that the peace of Europe will uot probably 


be soon again disturbed. The French armies m 
they say, have advanced beyond the Mincio towards the 
Adriatic, but it was with a prospect of revolution in 
Italy, and with war upon the Rhine, thus at once en- 
larging the field of warfare, and changing the whole 
character of the contest. 

A conference of French, Austrian and Sardinian Re- 
presentatives was to meet at Zurich, in Switzerland, in 
the course of a few days, in order to decide finally upon 
the terms of peace on the basis agreed upon by the two 
Emperors. France will be represented by M. Bour- 
queny, and Austria, by Count Colmaredo. 

Austria.—The Emperor of Austria had left the army, 
and returned to Vienna. He had issued an order of the 
day in which he says, in alluding to the treaty of 
that “he yielded to the unfavourable, political situation 
in which he was placed, because his natural allies did 
not, as was expected, come to his assistance.” It wag 
rumored that the French Emperor and Empress would 
soon visit the Emperor of Austria at Vienna. 

Sardinia.—Louis Napoleon and the King of Sardinia 
entered Turin on the 15th, amid the enthusiastic accla- 
mations of the people. Count Cavour and the Sardinian 
Cabinet had resigned, and it is reported that the reasong 
for this step were on account of the terms of peace being 
unsatisfactory. 

Italy.—There were strong indications of discontent 
in various parts of Italy. Great agitation prevailed at 
Florence. Revolutionary manifestations were appearing 
in Naples and the Roman States, growing apparently out 
of the apprehension, that the old system of tyranny and 
misrule was to be perpetuated. A letter from Rome 
says, that the Pope had sent an autograph letter to Na- 
poleon, announcing his determination to demand an 
armed intervention by the Catholic Powers. 

Unitep States.—The Presidency—James Buchanan, 
in a recent letter, announces his determination not, un- 
der any possible circumstances, to become a candidate 
for re-election. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 616. Under ten 
years of age, 447; from cholera infantum, 131; natives 
of the United States, 496. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 261. 
years of age, 185; of cholera infantum, 52. 

Utah.—The Deseret News of Sixth mo. 29th says, that 
the wheat crop in most localities will be almost an en- 
tire failure. The territory was suffering greatly from 
the ravages of grasshoppers, which in some places had 
utterly destroyed entire fields of grain. As far as ap- 
pears, the country was quiet. 

Kansas.—A convention for forming a State Constitu- 
tion was lately in session, and disposed of its business 
with tolerable expedition. It adjourned on the 29th, 
having adopted a Constitution, by a vote of thirty-four 
to thirteen, all the Democratic members voting against 
and refusing to sign it. The Constitution is said to be 
strongly anti-slavery, but it does not extend the right of 
suffrage to coloured persons. According to its provi- 
sions, the Legislature will consist of seventy-two repre- 
sentatives and twenty-one senators. Topeka has been 
selected as the temporary capital of the State. 

California.—A recent arrival at New York brought 
the California mails of the 5th ult., and $2,145,000 in 
gold. A fire at San Francisco had destroyed a great 
number of buildings. The heat had been excessive 
throughout the State. At Santa Barbara, it is stated 
that a burning wind blew from the north-west on the 
17th of Sixth month, at 2 p. m., the thermometer exposed 
to this wind, rose to 133 deg.; at 5 o'clock it had fallea 
to 122 deg., and at 7 o’clock it stood at 77 deg., where 
it had been in the morning. The people were compel- 
led to remain in their houses, with doors and windows 
closed. In Sacramento, the thermometer for ten days 
rarely fell below 100 deg., and often reached 106. At 
Timbuctoo, Yuba county, on the 22d, the thermometer 
stood at 121 degrees in the shade. At various other 
places, the thermometer ranged from 106 to 118 deg. 
The burning heat caused much injury to vegetation, 
and the destruction of numerous animals exposed to it. 

The Markets.—The following were the quotations on 
the lstinst. Mew York—Superfine Western flour, $4.95 
a $5.05; Southern flour, $5.50 a $5.75; new red South- 
ern wheat, $1.25 a $1.30; white, $1.35 a $1.40; white 
Canadian, $1.20; yellow corn, 80 cts.; oats, 32 cts.@ 
40 cts. Philadelphia—Prime new red wheat, $1.20 @ 
$1.25 ; choice white, $1.30 a $1.33 ; yellow corn, 79 cts.; 
Delaware oats, 30 cts.; Pennsylvania, 32 cts. Baltimore 
—City mills and Howard street flour, $5.25 ; red wheat, 
$1.10 2 $1.20; white, $1.15 a $1.35; white corn, 78 cts. 
a 82 cts.; yellow, 80 cts. 
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